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neck, woolless or hairless lambs. In some seasons the losses from this disease are heavy, as many as a dozen or more lambs in a small flock being affected. In some large flocks the percentage of goitered lambs may run as high as 50 per cent of the crop. A more complete discussion of the goiter problem and the circumstances under which it occurs is found in Chapter VI. Goiter is very common in the northwest states. It is not a contagious disease.
Cause
Goiter in lambs is caused by a shortage of iodine in the feed supplied to the ewes when they are with lamb. This lack of iodine is in turn felt by the lamb developing inside the mother, and the thyroid gland increases in size as a result. The crops in some sections are evidently naturally deficient in iodine, which accounts for the great prevalence of goiter in all classes of animals in these regions. Without its normal amount of iodine, the growth of the lamb in the womb of its mother is retarded.
Symptoms
The affected lambs are born with the enlarged thyroid gland. If the gland is very large, the lamb is usually dead at birth or lives only a few hours. The swelling in the xieck just below the lower jaw is very plainly seen and no one should have the least difficulty in recognizing this disease. The hair or wool coat of the lambs may be very thin or entirely absent.
Lambs with very small goiters may live, but those with large swellings in the throat are usually born dead. Small goiters may be treated with fair success. The skin over the swelling is clipped or shaved and tincture of iodine is painted on frequently, that is, every other day. Some lambs recover with such treatment and the swelling disappears as they grow older. It is far better to take proper steps to prevent goiter than to attempt treatment of the affected lambs that are born alive.